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AN OLD WASHINGTON MANSION. 
(2017 I Stkeet Nokthwest.) 

By MAUD BURR MORRIS. 
(Read before the Society, March 20, 1917.) 

If any lover of the quaint in architecture has, in the 
past hundred and ten or fifteen years, had occasion to 
stroll along I Street in the twenty-hundred block, he 
can not fail to have been attracted by, and (on the first 
occasion at least) have paused involuntarily before, 
the spacious colonial mansion now known as No. 2017 
I Street northwest. In a neighborhood of old houses, 
it stands forth preeminent, and attracts attention by 
its unusual width and simple lines, its beautiful lunette- 
topped doorway with its tiny shuttered side-lights, and 
its generally hospitable air. It seems to invite the 
passer-by to ask, "When was it built, and by whom? 
What important events and what romances are con- 
nected with its history f " And these questions will be 
answered in this paper, as far as possible, from record 
and tradition. 

Long before the District of Columbia was laid out, 
the land included within the lines of Square 78, on 
which this house stands (bounded by I, K, 20th and 
21st Streets, and fronting on a triangular parking on 
the north side of Pennsylvania Avenue), was origi- 
nally part of a large farm or tract in Montgomery 
County, Maryland, known as "The Widow's Mite," 
which had been patented to Anthony Holmead, an 
Englishman. 

Before the cession to the United States by the State 
of Maryland of land for the site of the capital city, the 
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An Old Washington Mansion, No. 2017 I Street, Northwest. 
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farm of Holmead had been divided up and the part 
included in the present Square 78 was owned by James 
Maccubbin Lingan, who was "an officer in the Mary- 
land Line during the war of the American Revolution, 
a captive on the prison ship Jersey, an original mem- 
ber of the Society of the Cincinnati" (according to the 
inscription on his tombstone in Arlington National 
Cemetery), a friend of George Washington, and col- 
lector of the port of Georgetown, and who was killed 
in a riot in Baltimore at the outbreak of the War of 
1812. 

On division between Lingan and the United States 
Commissioners (appointed by President George Wash- 
ington for the purpose of laying out this city after 
conveyance to them by the "original proprietors") 
this property was allotted on October 17, 1791, to said 
Lingan, and to Uriah Forrest (a distinguished Revo- 
lutionary general, aide to General Washington, mem- 
ber of the Continental Congress, and afterwards a 
Georgetown merchant), and Benjamin Stoddert, of 
Maryland, first Secretary of the United States Navy — 
all three of whom were prominent investors in land in 
the Territory of Columbia, as the District was then 
called. 

Between the years 1791 and 1800 (at which latter 
date the seat of the national government was removed 
to the Federal City, or, as one newspaper of the day 
called it, "The Grand Columbian Federal City"), 
ground embracing the site of No. 2017 I Street passed 
through the hands of such noted land speculators as 
James Greenleaf, Robert Morris, John Nicholson, 
Wm. Mayne Duncanson and William Deakins — names 
well known to students of the history of this city during 
its early struggle for existence. 

On September 27, 1802, James M. Lingan and wife, 
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Janet (Henderson), sold the west 25-feet front of the 
site of No. 2017 I Street for the sum of $492.18, to 
Timothy Caldwell, of Philadelphia, Pa., who, in all 
probability, began at once the erection of a dwelling 
thereon, placed well back from the street line, which 
indeed is today the back building of the present struc- 
ture, and corresponds to No. 2019 I Street, adjoining 
on the west. 

On June 13, 1805, Caldwell added to his real estate 
holdings by purchasing from Lingan, for the sum of 
$432.50, a small tract adjoining the above 25 feet on 
the east, and greatly enlarged the house he had recently 
built, by adding the front portion of No. 2017 I Street 
as it exists today of the full width of 32 feet 4.7 inches. 

On April 14, 1808, Caldwell and his wife Ann sold 
this enlarged building for the sum of $10,000 to Gideon 
Granger, of Connecticut, Postmaster-General of the 
United States from 1801 to 1814. 

The prices paid in these three conveyances indicate 
approximately the age of the house, the older or rear 
portion being begun in 1802, the front about 1805, 
being completed before 1808, possibly in 1805 or 1806. 

Gideon Granger held the equitable title to this prop- 
erty for five years, and with his wife, Mindwell P. 
Granger, re-conveyed it on February 10, 1813 (for 
the same consideration at which it had been pur- 
chased), to Caldwell, who retained the ownership 
until February 7, 1840, when it was conveyed by Clem- 
ent Cox, trustee under a chancery cause filed in 1838, 
to Francis Markoe, Jr., 1 of Pennsylvania, a clerk in 
the State Department as early as 1837, and president 
of the Columbian Institute. Markoe and his heirs 

i Listed as " clerk' ' in William Elliot's " Washington Guide for 1837." 
Clerk at $1,500 in 1843, " principal clerk" at $2,000 in 1851, and clerk at 
$1,800 in 1855. (Information furnished by the State Department.) 
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owned this property and lived there 2 off and on until 
the latter disposed of it June 20, 1877, to Professor 
Cleveland Abbe (practically the founder of the United 
States Weather Bureau), who was still the owner of 
this house at the time of his death on October 28, 1916. 

It is interesting to note that this house has been the 
property of but three families in its life of 115 years 
(with the exception of the five years during which 
Gideon Granger held the equitable title). This is un- 
usual in this city of unsettled population. But Cald- 
well's long tenure does not seem to have been entirely 
from choice, as there were numerous mortgages and 
assignments and a sale for default, at which Caldwell 
bought in the property himself, and finally recitals in 
the deed to Markoe given by Cox as trustee under the 
above-mentioned chancery cause instituted in 1838 
suggest financial difficulties. 

The above is merely the outline, the steel skeleton, 
as it were, of actual record ownership, upon which to 
rear and embellish with historical data and tradition 
the story of a mansion which probably ranks with the 
Octagon and Decatur houses in importance, interest 
and size ; the former was begun in 1798 and finished in 
the year 1800 and is therefore a little older, while the 
Decatur house at the corner of Jackson Place and H 
Street was not built until 1819, but is another of the 
few remaining old-time homes of interest, whose his- 
tory should be found in the Columbia Historical So- 
ciety's Eecords. 

The house which is the subject of this sketch is no- 
ticeable even today in this city of large houses, and 
must in its earlier days have been considered palatial. 
There is a tradition in the Caldwell family that Timo- 
thy Caldwell intended to erect "the handsomest house 

^ Markoe was a Southern sympathizer in the Civil war, and moved to 
Baltimore. 
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in the capital city," to be located "near Washington 
Circle.' ' There seems no other house in that section 
that would so well answer to this boast, and "near 
Washington Circle" is sufficiently close when the 
scarcity of houses at that time is taken into considera- 
tion. It contains twenty rooms, some of unusual size 
and well proportioned; on the first or ground floor 
a very large square reception room containing three 
recessed, square-paned windows, is separated from the 
dining room by a wide doorway supported by round 
wopden columns. Back of these is a small square 
room which was probably the parlor of the older house, 
as it contains a beautiful white wooden mantel elabo- 
rately decorated with urns and festoons of flowers, in 
stucco, the handsomest mantel in the house. The wide 
hall with fluted arch is one of the architectural beauties 
of the house, as is also the broad, low, mahogany-railed 
staircase with unique newel-post composed of slender 
rods, and dainty stucco ornamentations up the side of 
the staircase. The second floor front room is a large 
drawing or assembly room, about 32 by 15 feet, and 
contains four recessed windows across the front of 
the house. With a little play of imagination, one can 
picture a drawing room of a century ago, brilliantly 
lighted with dozens of wax candles in candelabra on 
the mantel, and in brass or silver sconces on the walls, 
and can almost hear the orchestra, to whose strains 
groups of ladies in the voluminous brocade gowns, 
high-heeled slippers and elaborate turbans of the day, 
are stepping the stately minuet with satin- and velvet- 
garbed gentlemen. 

Nearly all the rooms have open fireplaces and heavy 
brass locks and oval door knobs. 

The side door in the back building, opening into a 
wide cemented court, was the front door of the house 
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first erected by Caldwell, and has the original quaint 
built-in door seats or settles. There is also the jagged- 
edge remains of an old-time brick chimney attached to 
the adjoining house, and a very old brick wall with the 
remnants of plaster coating, which show that part of 
the older portion of the house has been demolished. 
At the front door is a foot scraper, relic of the days 
when Washington was derisively designated as "The 
Mud Hole" by certain Congressmen interested in 
having the seat of government moved elsewhere after 
the British invasion. 

As large as the house is, it does not occupy all the 
lot, but has an extensive garden in the rear, which is 
enclosed in part by the original high brick wall, with 
several brick pillars at the end — a little more orna- 
mental than the present-day back-yard walls. 

It has been said that this house was built for a Con- 
gressman, and it is also a tradition in the Caldwell 
family that Timothy Caldwell was a Congressman, but 
this has not been verified, and, so far, the only infor- 
mation I have about him is that he was the second son 
of Joseph Caldwell, of Lancaster County, Pa., who was 
born in 1732, married Johanna Sipple, of Delaware, 
and died in 1797, and that Timothy was a resident of 
Northern Liberties Township, Philadelphia County, 
Pa., in 1790, appearing in the first U. S. Census report 
as the head of a family with one female in the house- 
hold. In William Elliot's "Washington Guide for 
1837" is a list of "those who by their wealth, talents 
and industry, have contributed to the formation of our 
infant Metropolis, 9 ' and among them appears the name 
of Timothy Caldwell, which would indicate that he 
made more of an impression on local affairs than I 
have been able to discover. The Philadelphia direc- 
tory for the year 1840 mentions Mrs. Ann Caldwell, 
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Wood Street near School Street, from which I infer 
that Timothy Caldwell was dead by that year, and in 
the chancery cause before mentioned a decree pro con- 
fesso also indicates or suggests the same, no answer 
being returned by him. 

The mortgages of this property during Caldwell's 
ownership were all executed in Philadelphia, so there 
is no direct evidence that he ever actually resided here. 
But the house has been occupied by many persons of 
prominence, and has been the scene of numerous bril- 
liant social functions, as well as the subject of some 
interesting traditions. 

Here Gideon Granger undoubtedly lived and enter- 
tained while Postmaster-General. 

James Monroe occupied this house while Secretary 
of State and later as Secretary of War during Presi- 
dent Madison's term; and it was even the Executive 
Mansion for a few months after Monroe's inaugura- 
tion as fifth President of the United States on March 
4, 1817, just one hundred years ago, and although 
Monroe returned here and held an informal reception 
after the inauguration ceremonies at the "old brick 
capitol," the inaugural ball of that date was not held 
in his residence as is so frequently stated, but took 
place at Davis' Hotel 3 on Pennsylvania Avenue be- 
tween 6th and 7th Streets, afterwards the "Indian 
Queen" and later the Metropolitan Hotel. 

It is said that an important conference was being 
held in this house between President Madison, Secre- 

3 * l Tour of James Monroe ' ' by S. Putnam Waldo, p. 39 ; ' ' The Presi- 
dent and his Lady, after his return, received at their dwelling the visits 
of their friends, of the Heads of Departments, most of the Senators and 
Eepresentatives, of all the Foreign Ministers at the seat of government, 
of strangers and citizens. . . . The evening concluded with a splendid 
Ball at Davis* Hotel at which were present the President and Ex-Presi- 
dent, and their Ladies, Heads of Departments, Foreign Ministers, and an 
immense throng of strangers and citizens.' ' 
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tary of State Monroe and Secretary of War Arm- 
strong, while the battle of Bladensburg was being 
fought on that fateful 24th of August, 1814; that the 
unexpectedly rapid approach of the British broke up 
the conference, and that Madison, being forced to flee, 
galloped through the halls of this house on horseback 
in his effort to escape capture by the enemy. Still 
another tradition has it that a British officer rode on 
horseback through these historic halls, so perhaps the 
President's undignified haste on that occasion was jus- 
tifiable — if there is any foundation for either tradition. 
In support of the statement that this house was the 
one occupied by Mr. Monroe, I quote from W. B. 
Bryan's "History of the National Capital' ' (Vol. I, 
p. 632) : 

"On the North side of Pennsylvania Avenue between 20th 
and 21st Streets, in a house adjoining the one occupied as a 
residence by James Monroe, Secretary of State, was the office 
of the Register of the Treasury, Joseph Nourse, and next to 
it was the~Franklin House, where the Treasury Department 
was located.' ' 

The north side of the avenue is identical with I Street 
at this point. Joseph Nourse owned the property be- 
tween No. 2017 and the Franklin House, and in the 
absence of suitable buildings to house the government 
offices after the destruction of the public buildings by 
the British in August, 1814, more than likely offered 
his own property to the government for use by his 
office force and records. 

On Saturday, May 31, 1817, President Monroe 
started on his first grand tour of the then United 
States. Upon his return to the capital city on Sep- 
tember 17, 1817, he took up his residence in the White 
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House, 4 which had been repaired and painted a daz- 
zling white after its partial destruction by the British. 

It is frequently repeated that this famous coat of 
paint gave rise to the name "White House" by which 
the Executive Mansion is generally known today, and 
that before that circumstance it was known as the 
Great House or the President's Palace. But this is 
incorrect, as the term White House was used in the 
correspondence of M. Serurier, the French Minister 
at that time, in a manner to indicate that the term was 
usual. Seeing the soldiers about to burn the Presi- 
dent's house, the Minister sent to the commanding 
officer, asking protection for the legation. "My mes- 
senger," wrote Serurier to Talleyrand, "found Gen. 
Eoss in the White House, where he was collecting in 
the dining room all the furniture to be found and pre- 
paring to set it on fire." (W. B. Bryan's "History of 
National Capital," Vol. I, p. 636.) 

Another mis-statement constantly appears in the 
newspapers of today to the effect that the corner house 
of the Seven Buildings, at 19th Street and Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, was the home of President Monroe, 
while the finishing touches were being put on the 
White House, and even an inquiry made to the State 
Department as to Monroe's residence brought the 
same answer (quoting from Mr. Gaillard Hunt's "His- 
tory of the Department of State"). But it is a well- 
known fact that Mr. Madison had moved there from 

4 National Intelligencer, September 18, 1817. "It was with great 
pleasure we once more beheld the President of the United States entering 
the dwelling appropriated by the Nation to his use. By the indefatigable 
exertions of the Architect, Mr. Hoban, under the direction of the worthy 
Superintendent, Col. Lane, the President's house is already re-built, with 
many improvements in the interior arrangement of the building, and 
several rooms are completed for the comfortable accommodation of the 
President. So that it will no longer be necessary for the chief officer of 
the government to be chaffering for lodgings. " 
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the Octagon House during his presidency, and that he 
remained there for some time after his successor's 
inauguration. It is a foregone conclusion that the 
Madisons and Monroes could not occupy the house at 
the same time, and it is hardly likely that Mr. Monroe 
should have moved from his more spacious mansion 
on I Street for the short period intervening between 
his inauguration and the date set for his tour of the 
country. Furthermore, Mr. Bryan states ("History 
of the National Capital,' ' Vol. II, p. 46) that Monroe, 
after his inauguration, lived in the house he had occu- 
pied while Secretary of State. 

On consulting the National Intelligencer of March 4, 
1817, I find the following: 

"It is recommended to the citizens of Washington and 
Georgetown to convene on the open space in front of the 
Franklin Hotel [formerly O'Neale's] on horseback on Tues- 
day, the 4th inst. at 11 o'clock A.M. From thence to ac- 
company as an escort, James Monroe to the Capitol where 
the oath of office as President of the United States will be 
administered to him. As system will be indispensably nec- 
essary, Gen. Van Ness, Gen. Mason, Adj. Gen. Cox and Maj. 
Walter Jones are appointed Marshals for this purpose, and it 
is hoped will be respected accordingly. ' ' (Signed) " James 
II. Blake, Mayor of Washington' ' and "John Peter, Mayor 
of Georgetown. ' ' 

Also, the Georgetown Messenger under date of 
March 2, 1817, by the way, gives the following infor- 
mation : 

"Yesterday being the 4th of March, Mr. Monroe was in- 
stalled into the Presidency of the United States. At an 
early hour everything appeared to be in motion. Crowds 
were seen flocking towards the Capitol from every direction. 
Soon after 11 o'clock a great number of gentlemen assembled 
oh horseback in the open space in front of Mr. Monroe's house, 
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where they were formed under the direction of two of their 
fellow citizens who had been chosen Marshals.' ' 

Another newspaper account sent me says that. 

"A large cavalcade of citizens, mounted, assembled at 
O'Neale's Hotel, Pennsylvania Avenue and 21st Street, at 11 
o'clock, and . . . proceeded to the residence of Monroe, a few 
doors West of 20th Street/' 

These detached statements, written at the time of the 
occurrence, prove conclusively Monroe's residence in 
the house under discussion. 

In 1822 the British legation was located in this 
house, with the Eight Hon. Stratford Canning as En- 
voy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. 5 A 
clipping from the Star in 1903, writing of Madam 
BonfiPs celebrated French school and the many beau- 
tiful and talented young ladies who were her pupils, 
states that among them was Miss Marcia Van Ness, 
niece and adopted daughter of General and Mrs. Van 
Ness, and continuing, says: 

"Miss Van Ness figured prominently in Washington when 
she became the wife of William Gore Ouseley, attache of the 
British legation (afterwards Sir Gore Ouseley). Her wed- 
ding was long talked of with its double ceremony, the religious 
service being performed by Rev. Dr. Hawley, rector of St. 
John's Church, and the bridal party, consisting of the bride 
and groom, Miss Virginia Jones and Baron von Stackelberg, 6 
and Miss Nancy Kerr and Prince Lisben, were then driven 
to the British legation, then occupying the large house at one 
time owned and occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Markoe, where the 
civil service under the English flag took place.' ' 

Other occupants of note of this house were Baron 

s Prom October 16, 1820 to June 24, 1823. 
e Swedish Minister. 
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de Mareschal, 7 Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary from Austria ; Charles Francis Adams, 
son of John Quincy Adams and a senator from Massa- 
chusetts ; General Silas Casey ; Virgil Maxey, Solicitor 
of the Treasury in 1830, charge d'affaires at Brussels 
in 1837, and later Consul-General at London, who was 
killed in the explosion on the Princeton, during Presi- 
dent Tyler's term. 

It is remarkable how tradition sometimes rides rough- 
shod, or perhaps it would be more .correct to say 
* ' pussy-foots, ' ' over historical facts that can, with rea- 
sonable investigation, be established; an instance of 
this is another tradition in regard to this house, to the 
effect that Thomas Jefferson resided there in 1789 
while Secretary of State in Washington's first cabinet. 
It is hardly necessary to state that the seat of national 
government was located in New York City and that 
Washington City was not in existence at that date, nor 
was this house begun until more than a decade later. 

It is said that an addition was built on the east side 
of Secretary Monroe's residence, to be used as office 
rooms and for the accommodation of visitors to the 
department, after the destruction of the State Depart- 
ment by the British, and that this addition was after- 
wards separated from the residential portion of the 
house by interior brick walls and became St. John's 
Orphanage, still later being remodelled or replaced by 
the present dwellings Nos. 2011-13-15 I Street. It 
seems a matter of record that the State Department 
was located on the south side of G Street between 17th 
and 18th (the site of the present Y. M. C. A. build- 

7 Chancery 525, Eules 3, D. C. Courts, ' ' the Westernmost of said mes- 
sauges, being all that one now in the occupancy of the Baron Mareschal." 
This cause was brought in 1838 against Caldwell and others, by Markoe, 
to perfect title to land occupied by this house and land on the east thereof. 
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ing) after the British invasion, 8 but it is possible that 
those quarters were only used by the clerks, and that a 
more commodious office was required for the Secre- 
tary's personal use and convenience in receiving his 
visitors. In Vol. I, p. 631, of "History of the Na- 
tional Capital," it states that 

"Mr. Monroe who was also Secretary of War as well as 
Secretary of State, had his office in his home on the North 
side of Pennsylvania Avenue between 20th and 21st." 

It is a fact that in January, 1815, four months after 
the British visit, Timothy Caldwell purchased the 
property to the east of his former house, and built 
thereon, and that subsequent conveyances included 
both parcels. An advertisement for sale of the prop- 
erty now 2017 I Street, December 8, 1837, recited "the 
Westernmost half of the entire building at present in 
the occupation of Mrs. Latimer, on North I Street in 
the immediate neighborhood of the Western Market" — 
which gives some authority for the tradition that one 
house or building had recently covered both parcels of 
land. Mrs. Latimer appears to have kept a boarding 
house in this building, as Elliott's Guide for the year 
1837 gives the information that M. Alphonse Pageot, 
Secretary of the French Legation, lived at Mrs. 
Latimer's. 

In more recent times 2017 I Street was a fashionable 
girl's school, known as St. John's School, kept by Mrs. 
Wo ther spoon, and in which her daughters (now Mrs. 
Richard Wainwright and Mrs. Washington Matthews) 
were teachers. Afterwards Mr. and Mrs. Faust kept 
the school. 

s In the National Intelligencer of September 9, 1814, it is stated that 
the government departments are locating themselves in those houses most 
commodious for the purpose, and among others, that the State Depart- 
ment is established in the house il recently occupied by Judge Duvall." 
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I have spoken of the front portion of this mansion 
as being built as it at present appears, about the year 
1805 or 1806, but this is not strictly correct, as in 1881 
Professor Abbe changed the former top or third floor, 
with its dormer windows, into a full story and added 
the present attic or fourth floor with the same kind of 
windows, to preserve the original style of architecture. 
He also built additional rooms in the rear on the upper 
floors and removed a stable and other outbuildings in 
the backyard. 

This house is in a neighborhood rich in historic in- 
terest, as many prominent citizens and statesmen have 
lived in adjoining houses. Nearby was "O'Neale's," 
where occurred in April, 1812, the death of Mr. Clin- 
ton, Vice-President of the United States. This build- 
ing was enlarged in 1813 and became the Franklin 
House, where Lafayette stopped when on a visit to 
this country in 1824, and where Andrew Jackson lived 
while a Senator from Tennessee ; also the home of the 
beautiful but notorious Peggy O'Neale, 9 who, as the 
wife of General Eaton (also a Senator from Tennessee, 
and later Secretary of War and Minister to Spain), 
disrupted President Jackson's cabinet and indirectly 
influenced the next presidential election, consequently 
the affairs of the nation. Here the Treasury Depart- 
ment was located after the British invasion and until 
1816. 10 This building was afterward remodelled into 
a row of dwellings, and the site is now occupied by the 
Penn Gardens, a moving-picture theater, retaining 
however, the original outer walls. In the corner house 
of Franklin Bow the Markoes lived when first married, 

9 Peggy O 'Neale married first Purser Timberlake of the TJ. S. N., then 
Gen. Eaton, and later became Madam Buchanini. 

io National Intelligencer, Mar. 7, 1816, advertises O'Neal's tavern for 
sale or rent — ' ' the Treasury Department being now moved. ' ' 
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later moving into 2017 I Street ; the McBlairs occupied 
the second house in the row. 

Other residents on this square included Commodore 
Alexander Dallas, brother of the Secretary of the 
Treasury and of Vice-President Dallas, in No. 2021; 
John Eandolph, grandson of Mrs. Eaton; Princess 
Salm-Salm, in No. 2003, a former circus rider who 
delighted the children of the neighborhood by habit- 
ually dashing up to her home on a white horse and 
leaping from its back to her doorstep; Samuel V. 
Niles, who is said to have purchased No. 2005 at mid- 
night for $1,200 from Mrs. Eaton, such was her anxiety 
to leave town; Colonel Bender in No. 2009; General 
Townsend; General Charles Thomas; General Alex- 
ander James Perry, nephew of the hero of the battle 
of Lake Erie ; the Gadsbys, and many others. 

There is no definite name by which this house seems 
to be known in Washington. It cannot be called the 
Caldwell Mansion, as Caldwell does not seem to have 
been sufficiently identified with public affairs. Mon- 
roe's name does not seem to have attached to it; and 
it is called by some "the Markoe house' ' and by others 
* ' the Abbe house, ' ' according to the age of the speaker. 
However, it bids fair to be known in future by the 
name of "The Arts Club" house, as it is now the per- 
manent home of * ' The Arts Club of Washington, ' ' an 
organization which in the short space of eight or nine 
months' existence has grown from a nucleus of about 
twenty-five members to over four hundred and twenty- 
five members, and which is already a factor in the ar- 
tistic and social life of the national capital. 



